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Planning for your achievement 


TEACHING CENTER, 


RL 


Write For 
Catalog 


Good planning makes the differen 
between an ordinary art room fill 
with furniture ... and an “Educ 
tionally Correct” Art Studio-Wor 
shop equipped with facilities th 
create learning opportunities and e 
hance teaching achievement. Sheld: 
specializes in both—planning as w: 
as facilities. Ask your Sheldon rep: 
sentative for details and consultatio 


COMPANY Muskegon, Michigan 


Tools and accessories 
Decorating materials 
Enameled tiles 
Paasche spraying 
equipment 

Liquid enamels 

L & L kilns 

Firing tools 

Copper Cat loweby 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


A complete line of supplies for enameling, ceramics, and other 
crafts. Order from one source for fast shipment and low price. 
Over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 50 jewelry items, an 
outstanding selection of copper trays, bowls and free form 
pieces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. Dept. AE 
1539 Deerfield Road Highland Park, Il 


supplies. 


Address 
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Just send money. 

Don’t misunderstand. We 
love it when readers 

all over the art world 
tell us how usable 

they find every issue of 
DESIGN. And how it 
stimulates exploration in 
doing areas of painting 
handcrafts, graphics, 
decorating and creative 
teaching, But paid 
readership makes it all 
come true. 


Among the 13,000 art’ educators, schools and colleges 
who subscribe to this oldest of afl art magazines, only 
NAEA members receive the reduced rate.of $4 per year. 
(Regular price is $4.50.) So, identify yourself.and send in 
your subscription directly to DESIGN to quo!ify. You'll re- 
ceive your magazine bimonthly thru the school year—in 
time to meet every seasonal need in art and handcraft. 
Full refund guarantee if not delighted with first issue. 


337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


e Peace Corps volunteers can count on draft defer- 
ment while they are in service with the corps, but 
must take their chances with others after completing 
that service. This is a ruling by the director of the 
Selective Service System, Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 


e Ten universities have joined together to form 
the Mid-America State Universities Association, seek- 
ing mutual aid in achieving a high degree of excel- 
lence in teaching and research. Charter members are 
Colorado State, University of Colorado, Iowa State, 
State University of lowa, Kansas State, University of 
Kansas, University of Missouri, University of Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma State, and University of Oklahoma. 


e Public opinion: \f federal money becomes avail- 
able for school construction and/or teacher salaries, 
38 percent of the people would favor as more impor- 
tant school construction; 26 percent favor teacher 
salaries; 27 percent regard both as equally impor- 
tant, 9 percent don’t know (Gallup). Among college 
educated, the same poll shows, 58 percent favor teacher 
salaries; 42 percent, school construction. Gallup also 
reports that most parents oppose longer school day or 
school year, either in grade or high school. On high 
schools 64 per cent disapproved of a longer school 
year; 56 percent opposed longer school day. On high- 
school homework, 46 percent favored more, 44 per- 
cent opposed more. 


e Professional teachers organizations in New York 
State were freed last week from the same financial 
supervision to which labor unions are now subject. 
Governor Rockefeller signed a measure which permits 
professional teachers organizations, at their option, to 
exempt themselves from the provisions of the state’s 
Labor and Management Improper Practices Act. They 
may do this by registering with the State Board of 
Regents and must thereafter file periodic financial 
statements acceptable to the Regents. 


e The average child in the United States from ages 
3 to 16 spends as much time before a TV set as he 
does in school. This is one of the conclusions in Tele- 
vision in the Lives of Our Children (Stanford Uni- 
versity, $6), published this week. The authors (Wilbur 
Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker) ask that 
the federal government make funds available for re- 
search on the effects of TV programing on taste, fam- 
ily solidarity, and mental health. 


e The New Jersey Board of Education, after | wo- 
year study, urges each county to establish, with = ate 
aid, a junior college to help handle increasing | jad 
of college students, surging beyond capacity of e ist- 
ing colleges. The report urges the state to pro ide 
$200 a year epr student to help meet cost of ju. ior 
college operations. 


e Public opinion in Georgia has gradually swit« \ed 
sides on the issue of federal support for educat n, 
now endorses it, according to an Education U. A. 
correspondent. A 20-county survey, conducted by 
Doyne Smith of the University of Georgia, show 2 
to 1 approval of more federal aid. The State Boar of 
Education, the Georgia Congress of Parents | id 
Teachers, and the General Assembly’s House of Kf  p- 
resentatives recently have endorsed federal aid, pa. ‘ly 
because of the effective urging of the state supe) n- 
tendent of schools, Claude Purcell. He pointed oui to 
the groups that Georgia now receives about $30 1. il- 
lion in funds and supplies from the federal gove n- 
ment. 


e Creativity in students will be rewarded under ‘he 
1961 National Merit Scholarship Program, John \. 
Stalnaker, president, announced today. As a new 
“experimental dimension,” 85 special four-year schol- 
arships will be awarded out of the Merit Corpora- 
tion’s own resources, an investment of $400,000 in 
students for the period the scholarships are in force. 
There will be four types of new rewards: to students 
whose records promise exceptional creative perforim- 
ance; to students of good academic ability who have 
demonstrated an effort to overcome severe financial 
or similar disadvantages; to students who show re- 
markable attainment and promise in one field; and 
to superior students who have entered college without 
a high-school diploma. 


e Shorter summer vacations for students barely 
received an approving nod from the public questioned 
by the “What America Thinks” poll. Five out of nine 
favor shorter vacations (48.4 think it is a good idea, 
38.4 oppose it, and the remainder qualified their 
answer or had no opinion). Reasons for favoring 
shorter vacations: give teachers a greater salary, keep 
children off the streets, enable students to finish school 
earlier. 
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ideas and practices in art education have changed over the years. 


In this article the author states his concern with what he feels are some present trends 


and emphases in art education. 


He asks for a re-examination of ideas relating to— 


the art teacher in the elementary school, the artist-teacher concept, 
the necessity of art experiences for all, art education and fine arts. 


VINCENT LANIER 


‘rom time to time, changes in the conceptualizations 
about a specific field of human behavior accumulate 
in sufficient quantity to indicate a major trend. For 
several years our professional area has been sliding in 
a new and untried direction, gathering momentum 
as it moves, and pulling with it its practitioners. There 
seems to me to be a serious need to examine both the 
assumptions and the implications of this trend. No 
doubt I am both naive and politically indiscreet to 
attempt such a task. This new trend has developed the 
proportions of an orthodoxy and I will probably be 
soundly berated for my heretical behavior. However, 
I feel it my duty to raise one feeble hand in a plea 
for simple re-examination. Let us see just where we 
are before we proceed any further. 

Even a cursory examination of the periodical liter- 
ature in art education reveals several new and newly 
colored old ideas, which in their conception of the 
process and function of art education describe the 
direction of movement in the field. While I do not 
mean to suggest that the statements I quote below 
are necessarily either original or definitive, they are, 
nevertheless, representative or illustrative of our own 
particular “new wave”. It might be interesting to begin 
with the question of art teaching in the elementary 
school. Starting with some considered and moderate 
concerns about elementary art programs, the idea of 
specialized art teaching grows into a major thesis of 
somewhat startling rigidity. 


The idea that art is a normal part of the elementary teacher's 
duties is true if certain limitations are understood. To expect 
the average elementary teacher to carry on by herself a 
worth-while art program with significant creative outcomes 
is impractical. It is tremendously important that we have a 
qualified art instructor to point out basic art principles and 


Vincent Lanier is Associate Professor of Art 
Education, University of Southern California. 
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guide classroom teachers in carrying on the art program in 
all of the grades, in order that significant concepts of art 
can be brought to the pupils as soon as is advisable.’ 

Most grade school teachers are not equipped to teach art and 
few colleges even today include a sufficient amount of art 
in the preparation of elementary teachers. The question re- 
solve itself into, who has more experience, and not as a 
choice between the class teacher and the art teacher, per se. 
The child has a right to the best art instruction possible. 
Until the day when classroom teachers are adequately pre- 
pared, we must seek the help of qualified art teachers .. . 
if the quality of art in our schools is declining, it is because 
of the lack of experienced specialists.’ 


The idea of having elementary classroom teachers assume 
full (italics) responsibility for children’s art education, even 
on the primary (italics) grade level, is educationally un- 
sound. Any school—on any educational level—which does 
not require (italics) every pupil or student to receive regu- 
lar, specialized instruction in art study and expression, is 
very (italics) seriously (italics) handicapping its graduates. 
By not offering highly specialized art instruction, these 
schools are contributing to the popular cultural decadence, 
the symptoms of which are everywhere . . . for art teachers 
and supervisors to sell out their profession for such a scheme 
as the self-contained classroom is almost unbelievable.’ 


Evidently this concept now boils down to a con- 
viction that the prime responsibility for elementary 
art must rest with an art specialist, a belief which 
now enjoys wide popularity among art educators. 

A second parallel and closely related idea is the 
development of the hyphenized conglomerate, artist- 
teacher. Again the early more moderate statements 
swell into a formal dogma. 


1. Vincent J. Popolizio, “Booby Traps in Art Education”, 
School Arts, The Davis Press, Vol. 55, No. 1 (September 
1955) p. 8. 

2. Victor D’Amico, “Coming Events Cast Shadows”, School 
Arts, The Davis Press, Vol. 58, No. 1 (September 1958) 
p. 14. 

3. Howard Conant, “The Role of the Arts in Education, Part 
Il”, Art Education Bulletin, Eastern Arts Association, Vol. 
17, No. 6 (September 1960) pp. 6, 7. 

4. J. David Broudo, “Expressive Children-Inhibited Adults”, 
Art Education Bulletin, Eastern Arts Association, Vol. II, 
No. 6 (September 1954) p. 4. 
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... In face of the difficulties which artist-teacher experiences 
in his commitment to a double vocation, would it be possible 
to conceive of a new and as yet undefined vocation which 
might be founded on a single set of commitments and yet 
function as both a creative and didactic instrument at once? 
If there is such a vocation, I wish to discover it, and I shall 
call this possible new vocation the vocation of artist-as- 
teacher. . . His single vocation is directed towards an ex- 
ploration of that primordial human force which we have 
come to call creativity, and his teaching as well as his 
artistic labors must be a concrete demonstration of the sig- 
nificance of that creative force for human life.* 


Further, there are indications that high level artistic activity 
is essential to an understanding an appreciation of the full 
dimensions of aesthetic experience as they relate to edu- 
cational processes.° 


I would like to comment briefly on the concept of the art 
teacher as an artist-scholar-teacher. I believe this concept is 
essential to the implementation of the cultural renewal theme 
discussed earlier. .. While he may not have as much time to 
spend on art production as most professional artists, he real- 
izes that personal and reasonably significant production in 
at least one art medium is essential to his understanding 
and proper encouragement of the creative process in others.’ 


Most of you who read this are already familiar 
with my opinion regarding hyphenized (or for that 
matter unhyphenized) conglomerates such as artist- 
teacher, and I will not presume to repeat it here. But 
it is only fair to point out that the basis of my original 
warning (that there might be no end to the stringing 
together of a multiplicity of attributes*) has been 
realized in a manner far beyond my modest fears. 


The third idea is indeed no newcomer to the field, 
but has in recent years expanded into a major axiom, 
namely, that art is an absolute essential in effective 
education. 


Nor can we create a moral influence by words if we confine 
words to their intellectual usage. The essential means are, 
as Plato argued, esthetic activities: the sense of goodness 
and nobility is inculeated, ingrained in the living substance 
of the human being by the practice of concrete arts, which 
alone have that basis of harmony and rhythm which is in- 
herent in nature. These harmonic forms and relationships 
may be regarded as the material expression of whatever 
transcendental energy emerges from nothingness into being.” 


This, then, brings me to the question of the role of art in 
education where, as I see it, the most urgent educational 
task is to displace the now obsolete, even archaic, concepts 
and assumptions derived from the past, and replace them 
with the new concepts that have been developed during the 
past sixty years, chiefly in theoretical physics and cosmology 
. . . the artist can contribute enormously to education, 
especially less formal, less didactic education, since he can 
provide the non-verbal presentation by which communication 
of new concepts can take place.” 


Both science and art are concerned with truth. Scientific 
truth is verifiable and applicable. It is truth based on ma- 
terial fact . . . Scientific truth is external. Art is concerned 
with truth as an inwardly felt rightness and meaningfullness 


5. Robert Lowe, “The Artist-as-Teacher”, Art Education, 
Journal of the National Art Education Association, Vol. II, 
No. 6 (June 1958) pp. 10, 11. 

6. Willard McCracken, “Artist-Teacher”, Art Education, 

Journal of the National Art Education Association, Vol. 

12, No. 9 (December 1959) p. 5. 

Conant, op. cit., pp. 9, 10. 

8. Vincent Lanier, “Affection and Art Education”, Art Edu- 
cation, Journal of the National Art Education Association, 


Vol. 12, No. 7 (October 1959) pp. 10, 21. 


of things, ideas, and feelings. Art accepts technology accepts 
the value of basic research, basic research being a se irch 
for truth for truth’s own sake. Art has been, and is_ in. 


terested in truth for its own sake ... There are truths that 
are more important than mere factual truth, truths ‘hat 
have to do with the individual.” 


Whether or not each one of us can, individually, (ital :s), 
rise to the tremendous challenge italics of cultural ren. wal 
through improved and extended art education is a que- ion 
each of us must answer . .. The perilously inartistic on- 
dition of our civilization must somehow be sensed by ¢ ery 
art teacher as a clear-cut call to action .. .” 


If we believe that man is a spirit, then there is grave da. ger 
in too much emphasis on education which is mechan «al. 
I believe there must’ be a new emphasis on educatio — in 
the arts to counterbalance a dangerous trend towards ja- 
terialism inherent in over-emphasis on material thing _ in 
our curriculum. Above all, I believe art in all its forn — is 
indispensable in the American curriculum today becaus: art 
is a unique and indispensable means of communics ion 
across racial, linguistic, and cultural barriers. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to, point out the var: ty 
of roles art is supposed to play in our lives as : ig- 
gested in these quotations, which might be exten. ed 
considerably. In fact, as the stature and number of 
these roles increases, it becomes obvious that not o ly 
is art essential to the curriculum, but that virtually no 
other discipline is of any great consequence. It is d {li- 
cult to avoid the suspicion that the aggregation of v tal 
roles is somewhat exaggerated, and the picture that 
comes to mind is that of the drowning man clutching 
at any and all straws. 

All three of these ideas draw sustenance from «ne 
root assumption, that the act of creating art is ab<o- 
lutely unique in the matrix of human phenomena, that 
it involves a mysterious (presumably unknowable) 
effusion of relationships incapable of duplication in 
any other context. It is this absolute uniqueness which 
supports the three contentions described above. Only if 
art is a completely isolated occurrence, can the lack 
of it in the school curriculum be said to “seriously 
handicap” pupils. Only an unconditional rarity will 
excuse elementary art taught primarily by a specialist 
who has had the matchless experience or the artist- 
teacher who has the magic key to promoting creative 
processes in others. 


I submit that this root assumption is, in fact, false, 
that it does not accurately reflect the world around 
us, and that concepts derived from it serve as a barrier 


9. Herbert Read, Culture and Education in World Order 
(New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1948) pp. 11, 12. 

10. Lawrence K. Frank, “Role of the Arts in Education”, 
Studies in Art Education, National Art Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 1, No. 2 (Spring 1960) pp. 28, 29. 

11. John Lembach, “Art and Science—A Challenge to Art 
Education”, Art Education, Journal of the National Art 
Education Association, Vol. XIV, No. 1 (January 1961) 
p. 8. 

12. Conant, op. cit., pp. 10, 11. 

13. Oliver J. Caldwell, “Art and Communication”, Art Edu- 
cation, Journal of the National Art Education Association, 
Vol. 13, No. 8 (November 1960) p. 4. 
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to the further development of an art education con- 
sonant with the ideals of democratic education. Each 
of the concepts derived from this root assumption, in 
turn reveals fallacies and half-truths about art which 
should be exposed. 


1. It seems to me that we in art education must 
begin to maintain a distinction between elementary 
and secondary art. For too many years we have used 
the title of our area as a totality, ignoring what are 
substantial differences. Undoubtedly, the point of dif- 
ferentiation, sixth to seventh grade is arbitrary and 
overlapping in both directions exists. 


Nonetheless, broadly speaking, there are significant 
differences of capacity, interest, and orientation be- 
tween the elementary and the secondary school child 
in art, differences of importance to our concept of 
teaching art. Probably the most vital of these is that 
the elementary child, unlike his older brothers and 
sisters, is non-critical, or at least critical in a very 
primitive sense. (I do not refer to the sophisticated 
primitivism of Grandma Moses or Rousseau or early 
African sculpture, but to the primitivism of immaturi- 
ty). Consequently the problems which he faces in his 
art activity are, for the most part, non-technical 
problems, if we describe technical issues as those 
relating to visual organization and _ representation. 
There is, of course, tremendous historical precedent 
in our own and in related literature to support such 
a viewpoint. In fact this approach to the art of small 
children has been the basic assumption in both our 
theory and practice in art education up until the 
last several years. 


2. There seems also to be some necessity to re- 
emphasize the substantial distinction between esthetic 
experience and creative experience. Too often it would 
appear, some in art education equate these two modes 
of human experience, implying that without creating 
one cannot be involved in esthetic experience. It should 
be obvious to us in art education that we can have 
extensive esthetic experience in musical and verbal 
areas without participating in anything even re- 
sembling the creation of music, prose, or poetry, and 
that the same distinction applies to the visual arts 
as well. 


I am quite certain that no one will maintain that 
cultural renewal in the form of increased and intensi- 
fied esthetic response to the visual arts can be induced 
ONLY by those who sustain continuing productive 
experience. Furthermore, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that the visual arts, or for that matter the 
arts in general, do not represent the totality of human 
(or American) culture and that it is quite possible 
to have substantial cultural development outside of 
and without reference to the visual arts. Indeed the 
opposite attitude promotes a parochialism so extreme 
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that it can seriously recommend that engineering stu- 
dents be required to take two or four units of fine 
arts in order to absorb some “culture” in their school- 
ing. 

3. Any observer of contemporary trends in edu- 
cation in the United States can readily see that the 
“Richoverization” of our curriculum, methodology, 
and, consequently, our philosophy in education is in- 
creasingly the vogue. The history of our field suggests 
that art education as we have known it has been 
parallel to if not derivative of the development of 
progressive education, in the scholarly and not the 
popular sense of the term. The increasing willingness 
of American public education to reject the assumptions 
of progressive education (to which we have, in truth, 
paid little serious heed), and to embrace the return 
to a traditional point of view. seems to have motivated 
numbers of persons in art education to zealously and 
sincerely preach the supremacy of subject matter. This 
may be a popular bandwagon to ride in, but it is, | 
submit, a disservice to art education, for in the 
hierarchy of subject disciplines, art will not easily 
sustain a favorable position. 


4. If there exists a signifleant difference in the 
way a child creates in the visual arts between the 
elementary and the secondary levels, and if that differ- 
ence can be described as that between a non-critical 
and critical awareness, then there can be no argument 
against the mandatory selection of teachers with a 
background of productive experience for the secondary 
art program. In fact this is precisely what we presently 
do. However, when the same criterion is applied to the 
elementary level it becomes not only unnecessary but 
detrimental. If art is anything more than subject 
matter, if it is of utility in the complete and whole- 
some development of children, then it should be taught 
not by an art specialist to whose special room pupils 
gaily troop once or twice or even five times a week, 
but by the classroom teacher whose many hours of 
relationship with those children have revealed to him 
their needs, interests, and capacities. 


Much of our thinking and investigation in art edu- 
cation has dealt with the function of art as a develop- 
mental agent (I am deliberately avoiding the use of 
the term “therapy”, since I mean by development 
something broader than the ameliorization of malad- 
justments and since the term has been in bad odor 
in some quarters). I fail to see how we can expect 
this development at the hands of an art specialist 
unless he is so liberally endowed with class time as 
to make art the ranking curriculum area. At this point, 
and probably in some time to come, it is only the 
classroom teacher who has sufficient relationship with 
and, therefore, insight into each individual child to be 
able to ensure the use of art activity as a vital and 
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beneficent phase of his total growth. We might recall 
Viktor Lowenfeld’s statement, “For the teacher of the 
very young child thinking in terms of mediums is 
important for the understanding of creative processes 
but it is the PSYCHOLOGICAL INSIGHT of the 
teacher which in this developmental stage of the child 
and his creative activity is of utmost significance.”** 

5. The demand for the elementary level art special- 
ist is based, as was noted earlier, on the assumption 
that creation in art can be encouraged only by individ- 
uals who have themselves experienced “reasonably 
significant” production in art media. This conception 
in turn presupposes a picture of creation in art as 
something so absolutely unique, so highly esoteric, 
indeed so mysterious, as to be, one must believe, ex- 
tremely infrequent. Only some sort of transcendental 
alchemy can explain the act of making art on so 
abstruse a level. 

Now I would agree that there are many levels of 
artistic production and that most accumulations of 
objective criteria will support qualitative differences 
among various works of art. I will also agree that a 
series of ratings may be applied to works of art with 
reference to their historical, technical, or esthetic 
merit. However, I strongly reject the hypothesis that 
one can employ those same criteria or ratings to meas- 
ure the impact of creating art upon the individual. 
The key to an understanding of this idea can be found 
in our contemporary analysis of creativity. There 
seems to be some experimental evidence that origi- 
nality is one aspect of creativeness. Yet when we con- 
sider the term originality in a school context (particu- 
larly on the elementary level), do we mean original 
as entirely new in human history as in the major 
works of major artists, or do we mean original as new 
to the individual, uncopied and unimitated? It is per- 
fectly conceivable and quite commonplace in actuality, 
that a child might paint a picture which while charac- 
teristic of his maturity level and significantly similar to 
the paintings of many other children, remains to him 
a thoroughly original experience with extraordinary 
emotional and intellectual revelations. 

Therefore, if by originality we mean new to the 
individual, and if we admit the inapplicability of 
purely esthetic criteria to the act of art, how can we be 
certain that the classroom teacher in his own pre- 
service or in-service training cannot have had a 
creative experience in art as profound in its personal 
significance as that of the art specialist in his more 
extensive background? 

In short, unless we postulate an occult quality to 
the production of art, we are faced with the demo- 
cratic proposition that all human beings can have sig- 
nificant, creative art experiences, not only the favored 


14. Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental Growth, (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957) p. 77. 


few, and that no matter how primitive their produc- 
tion, in terms of what the experience has revealed to 
them about themselves, their world, or the meaning of 
art, all human beings, even without being artists, are 
potentially capable of inducing creativity in other-. 
Again, in light of the distinction between the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, it is obvious that the older 
pupil whose creations take place within a critical an: 
therefore technical frame of reference requires 1 
teacher whose creative experience is commensuratel 
sophisticated. 

This matter of transcendentialism and obscurantisi: 
in art education, about which I have had and wi)! 
have much to say, is, despite its humorous side, ai 
extremely grave symptom. As a conscientious dem - 
crat (and | do not suggest that those who oppose m 
ideas are not—I am merely defining my own conce} 
tion of democracy) I cannot subscribe to the notio: 
that either esthetic response to or creative experienc: 
in art is by its nature an unusual phenomenon. T« 
accept such an“idea necessitates human stratificatio: 
for which I have no stomach. Western political tradi 
tion indicates the need to restrain tendencies towards 
the establishment of aristocracies. That men have dif. 
fering capacities, that their productions have varying 
merit, is indeed unavoidably true. But that the experi. 
ence of art is a closed shop situation restricted to the 
artist, | cannot accept. Like the argument as to whether 
or not the crafts are an art form, this attitude betrays 
some specious reasoning. To ascribe to the creation o/ 
art some attribute so unique as to be outside the pale 
of natural phenomena implies an assumption incom- 
patible with the evidence of experience. 

Indeed, if art is absolutely unique, how can it be 
taught at all, since only those who are capable of 
becoming producing artists among our students will 
be able to experience the act of art, no matter who 
teaches it. 

Rather than a mysterious, unearthly occurrence, art 
is the bailiwick of every man, no matter what his 
derivation, his station in life, his 1.Q., or his esthetic 
development. For some men art expression involves 
highly complex and technical intellectual-emotional 
(and whatever else is entailed) operations. For others, 
including young children, it is a simple, direct, and 
crude voicing of thoughts and feelings. Despite the 
width of the spectrum of possibilities it is all art, all 
one aspect of the human organism’s response to its 
environment. Its creation is a measurable, describable, 
ultimately predictable phenomenon, which does not 
require the midwifery of some weird new creature now 
retitled “artist-scholar-teacher”, whose Leonardesque 
mastery of a multitude of desirable human attributes 
is at least grotesque. Unless we dilute each of the three 
terms into a pale and meaningless caricature, we shall 

continued on page 20 
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ROBERTA M. DAVIS 


The teacher of adults must be 


flexible and able to feel the pulse of his group. 


In this article the author discusses her 


objectives in teaching an adult, hobby-painting group. 


AN APPROACH TO TEACHING 


Increasing numbers of adults of all ages, are en- 
rolling in hobby painting courses. They include those 
who haven’t painted in years; ladies who need a 
picture to decorate a bare wall; serious amateurs who 
need the stimulus of a group in which to work: and 
people who are seeking a much desired emotional 
outlet. Often they enroll in order to relax after a hard 
day at the office or in the kitchen, or they may want 
to understand contemporary art more intelligently, 
without delving- too much into theory or intellectual 
exercise. 

The art teacher for these learners must be flexible 
and able to feel the pulse of his particular group. The 
approach to teaching the student bent on escape or 
relaxation, and the one who will become a _ profes- 
sional, must by its very nature, differ. In many ways, 
adults are more difficult to teach than children because 
their ideas of what constitute “good” or “bad” art 
are often rigidly set. Unfortunately, too often, the 
approximation of a photographic likeness constitutes 
“goodness”. Then too, many lay adults are especially 
confused about modern art which is frequently con- 
demned as “something my kid could do”. Others 
pseudo-accept it because it may be fashionable to do 
so. For these reasons, I believe that the art teacher 
should have the following objectives in teaching an 
adult hobby-painting class: 1. To gradually raise the 
values and standards of the students’ taste in order that 
they may look at works of art critically and knowledg- 
ably; 2. To provide the relaxation, hobby activity, or 
escape that students may seek; 3. To teach basic and 
varied techniques, while encouraging and bringing out 
the student’s individuality through art experience. 


The beginning painter needs considerable guidance. 
As in the old French recipe for rabbit stew, in 
which the cook is advised to first catch a rabbit, it 
is necessary for the teacher to help the student 
select appropriate subject matter. Some will say, 
“But I can’t draw a straight line”, or, “I can’t 
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think of anything to paint.” The overly enthusiastic 
but inexperienced teacher may urge their beginning 
students to express their feelings on canvas with re- 
marks like, “Paint what you feel, not what you see.” 
This approach only bewilders the would-be painter, 
who then surreptitiously glances to see what his neigh- 
bor is doing. As one who not only teaches normal 
adults and children, but also the emotionally disturbed 
at a psychiatric clinic, | can honestly say that only the 
latter students are able to plunge right in instinctively 
and naturally to paint “how they feel.” And the more 
disturbed they are, the more easily they can do this. 
The average adult needs a jumping off place. Where 
better to start than in painting what he already knows 
—what he is already familiar with? Just as one cannot 
write about places where he has not been, one cannot 
paint what he has not felt, seen, or experienced. A 
simple device I have used in some of my classes is to 
have the group look at a fruit that they have all seen, 
—for example, an orange. We examine its shape, color 
and texture. We draw it, bringing in the formal aspects 
of shading and perspective. We paint it, first con- 
ventionally, then experimentally, perhaps applying 
paint with a sponge or mixing it with sand. We cut it 
open, revealing its inner structure and create new 
shapes from its wedges and slices, arranging and re- 
arranging them into many compositions. We lay them 
on a shiny white plate or a rough blue cloth, and thus 
discover color relationships and textural contrasts. The 
person who lamented, “I can’t think of anything to 
paint” is suddenly excited and working at a furious 
pace. And so the class progresses. In this way, perhaps 
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for the first time, students learn to “see” things 


Mrs. Roberta Davis has studied art in America 
and Europe. She exhibits her own work regularly 
and has taught in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
In addition to her ten years experience with 
adults she also is an art therapist for emotionally 
disturbed children. 
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around them. 


Various techniques are explored each week; collage, 
scratchboard, tempera, oil, crayon, ink, charcoal, and 
combinations of media. No one technique is gone into 
deeply. Instead, the pace is kept lively and interesting, 
and the students are encouraged to work at home. 
Still lifes are set up for those who prefer to work from 
them. As abilities are developed and leanings toward 
certain media are evidenced by each individual, more 
detailed instruction in technique is given. All the 
while, instruction in composition, color, perspective, 
and other essentials, are incorporated into each ses- 
sion. Whether we are tearing bits of color from a 
magazine ad for a collage, or drawing a series of 
boxes in perspective, sound basics are emphasized. 
Life class is held occasionally in which the student 
is encouraged to draw or paint in whatever medium 
or style he chooses. For those who tend to work more 
or less realistically, individual instruction and criti- 
cism are given in order to improve technique. For 
those who find it natural to work more abstractly, 
criticism is offered according to what the student is 
trying to do. Positiveness and encouragement are the 
keynote here. 


One must be careful in criticizing the work of the 
hobbyist because the background, age, reason for at- 
tending the class, and goals of each person differ so 
widely. The teacher must therefore use discretion and 
understanding in his approach. The twenty year old 
secretary may want to paint a picture to go with 
her blue sofa. The middle aged lady, bent on repro- 
ducing the garish picture-postcard sunset, may be a 
recent widow who is using the outlet afforded by the 
art class as a crutch during a difficult period of ad- 
justment. The artist-teacher may cringe inwardly at 
the quality of her work, but should offer gentle criti- 
cism toward the goal he has established. One should 
not use the brutal approach of X-ing out in black 
paint, another’s work, as has been done to past vic- 
tims. Belittling a student’s work because it does not 
meet one’s own standards will only impart a sense of 
futility and discourage any further efforts on the part 
of the amateur. It is important for the teacher to keep 
in mind at all times what the purpose of the class is 
and to criticize in an inspiring way, at the same time 
imparting newer and higher standards. Most adults 
in the class come eager to learn and it is not too 
difficult to start them thinking in a new way, if the 
“re-educational” process is done gradually and as 
far as student’s feelings are concerned, painlessly. 

Just as a physician cannot cure all of his patients, 
the art teacher will occasionally come up against 
what he considers a hopeless case. The student resists 
all of the teacher’s efforts and doggedly clings to his 
belief that “September Morn” represents the epitome 
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of artistic expression. If he does not drop out along 
the way, I say, “Let him have fun.” In his own way, 
he is getting what he wants and, with time, his tastes 
may improve. 

I open each session with a discussion of reproduc- 
tions by well-known painters, in which the pictures 
are critically analyzed. The various schools or move- 
ments in art and the philosophical approaches to each 
are discussed. The end of each class is devoted to tie 
student’s criticism of each other’s work. Since ;|l 
work is kept from the beginning session on, each per- 
son has an individual record of his own progress. 
Some choose to take notes and may refer back o 
them. Self criticism grows as it is practiced. Studen's 
are encouraged to go to exhibitions, to look at at 
with a fresh eye wherever and whenever they cone 
upon it, and to see it where they did not know it exist :. 


Courses are usually set up for varying periods | f 
time, depending on the schedule of the organizaticn 
that is sponsoring the class. The group may meet one 
or twice a week for about 12 weeks a semester, two or 
three semesters a year. | have found it convenient to 
plan in advance the material that will be covered 
during the first semester. At the end of this time, 
pupils have an idea of those areas on which they 
should like to concentrate, and suggestions for the 
next semester's course are freely exchanged. Since 
new participants begin at any time, it is not always 
possible to plan and teach in an orderly, successive 
program as one might in a college art course. Within 
this framework, the teacher must work flexibly and 
continue on with the former students while orienting 
the new ones. 


Sizes of classes are usually limited by facilities of 
the particular meeting place. Too small a group tends 
to be unstimulating to both teacher and pupil. and 
one too large limits the amount of individual help 
each person gets. A group of about twenty seems to be 
most manageable. Very often physical facilities, such 
as equipment and lighting, are poor. One must use 
ingenuity in “making do”. Chair backs are converted 
into temporary easels, and a large carton may have 
to serve as a model stand. These hinderances need not 
deter the class as long as the atmosphere is conducive 
to getting to work and keeping at it. 

While a finished project suitable for framing is not 
the goal of these classes, many of the exercises turn 
out well enough to be proudly hung. It is hoped that 
technique and skill will be developed at home and that 
students will be sufficiently motivated to work inde- 
pendently. What each member of the class is seeking 
may be profoundly different—from wall decorating 
to therapy—but the skilled and sensitive teacher, keep- 
ing his own high standards, should strive to meet each 
adult learner’s needs. 
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ARTIST-TEACHERS 


OHIO* 


DENIS F. CHASEK 


We believe that the United States is now in a 
renaissance for the individual hand-crafted object, 
and that this demand for the unique will grow in the 
future. In some ways this may be man’s expression 
of rebellion to conformity. Nevertheless, the import- 
ance of the Arts and Art Education will have to 
increase if man is going to maintain his individuality 
in a highly industrialized and automotive society. This 
may come about either in the role of the consumer 
or that of a practitioner of the Arts. 


*Art Education acknowledges with appreciation the aid of 
Derwin Edwards, Miami Univ., in presenting these artist- 
teachers. 
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Garfield High School 
Akron, Ohio 
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DERWIN W. EDWARDS 
Director 

Art Education Dept. 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Textile designing and printing are areas of expres- ~ 
sion which can very easily broaden the individual's 
concepts of creative expression. Theer are many possi- 
bilities of challenging the individual’s creative poten- 
tial when he is engaged in various problems of design. 
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: Students should be shown that creative art experi- 


: ences can be fun. They should also be taught that true 

creativity involves hard work, thoughtful evaluation 
; and endless refining of an idea instead of happy acci- 

dents and “quickie gimmicks”. 
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CHARLES B. JEFFERY 
Director of Art 
Shaker Heights Board of Educ., Ohio 
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FLORENCE PENN 
Art Education Dept. 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Each piece of jewelry is important within itself, a 
compatible object which intensifies the being of the 
wearer, and enhances his personality. 
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FRANCES W. ROBINSON 
John R. Buchtel High School 
Magadore, Ohio 


My personal philosophy is that it is important to 
work within the limitations and disciplines of a par- 
ticular craft alone. Sewing machine stitchery while 
limited in textural qualities offers great opportunities 
for working with color. I believe that there are many 
possibilities for creative expression in this medium 


which have never been explored. 
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Without seeming to over-use a statement, | believe 
that the development of the creative attitude of the 
individual is our task: the task of the teacher, edu- 
cator, parent. We who are engaged in teaching the arts 
can gain insight into this creative attitude by compar- 
ing it to ourselves and our own particular relation- 
ship to the creative outburst which we encounter when- 
ever we approach a painting, a sculpture, a composi- 
tion or modern dance. 


GARRY BARLOW 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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The great majority of communications between 
. ; human beings in our society is done in a verbal way. 
ee Considering those who express themselves much better 
: in other ways, this is sad. Considering that work of 
2 ‘ art in the form of pictures of all sorts are visual 
rather than verbal, it seems to me a mistake to talk 
“about” them as much as we do. If I wanted my art 
to be expressed in words I would have written instead. 
I teach in public schools. I believe in art being 
used here as a tool to help students grow, not as an 
end in itself. 


DARRELL W. BROTHERS 
Art Teacher 

Secondary Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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N.A.E. 


PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Rutu E. HALvorsen Epwarp Matti. JouHn LeEMBACH 


Supervisor of Art Chairman, Dept. of Art Prof., Art Education 
Portland, Oregon Pennsylvania State Univ. Univ. of Maryland 
University Park, Pa. College Park, Md. 


COUNCIL MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


ELECTED FOR 4 YEAR TERMS 


Rosert BEeRTOLLI Mitprep FarIrRcHILD 
President, Howarp CoNANt Prof. of Art ARCHIE WEDEMEY! it 
Massachusetts School of Art Chairman, Dept. of Art Teachers College Super. of At 
Boston, Mass. New York Univ., N. Y. C. Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. San Francisco, Cali. 


Telegrams Received at NAEA Miami Conference from 
President John F. Kennedy and Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. 


It is with great pleasure that | extend greetings to the National Art Education 
Association on its sixth biennial conference. The processes of creativity are 
the catalysts through which some of America’s most crucial issues can be solved. 
The dynamics involved in Art Education will go far toward a realization of 
this end. Best wishes to the officers and council of your organization. , 


John F. Kennedy 
President, United States of America 


It is a source of deep regret to me that | am unable to be with you as | had originally hoped. Unfortunately, 
the imminence of House Committee action on the Federal Aid to Education Bill requires my sticking close to the 
Washington area. Despite my physical absence, | want by this telegram to extend my greetings to the conven- 
tion. To my mind strengthening of our educational system is one of the most important goals facing Americans 
today. Ignorance is fertile soil to the seeds of false doctrine: The discovery and imparting of wisdom, there- 
fore, must be the goal of every teacher and, indeed, of every American. | know it is the attainment of such 
a goal for which you are working at your convention. | hope | may in some small way be working for a 
similar goal through my current activities in Washington. My very best wishes to everyone attending the 
convention. 
Frank Thompson, Jr. 


Representative, State of New Jersey 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY N. A. E. A. 


6TH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


WHEREAS, the 1961 biennial conference of the 
National Art Education Association has proven to 
be an exceptionally valuable professional experience 
for all participants— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Education 
Association extend to Dr. Ivan Johnson, Conference 
Chairman, its gratitude for his competence in struc- 
turing a conference which in its nature effectively 
demonstrated the theme of the convention. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all members of 
the conference committees be thanked for their con- 
tribution of ideas, their cooperative support, and 
for their individual efforts in contributing to the 
significant success of the convention. 


WHEREAS, the South Eastern Arts Association. act- 
ing as the host regional, assumed the major share 
of responsibility in making this convention a suc- 
cess— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Education 
Association gratefully acknowledges its appreciation 
to the South Eastern Arts Association and its mem- 
bership. 

WHEREAS, Dr. Joe Hall, the Superintendent of 
Schools, Dade County, Miami, extended the greet- 
ings of the host community— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Education 
Association thank him for the warm reception 
afforded it and for the many evidences of gracious 
hospitality and cooperation displayed by local 
educators. 


WHEREAS, Mary Adeline McKibbin, Director of Art, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was elected “ ART EDU- 
CATOR OF THE YEAR” by the membership— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Education 
Association express its appreciation of her gracious 
acceptance of this honor and commend her for her 
outstanding contributions to art education both 
nationally and internationally. 

WHEREAS, the “Ship” through its financial support, 
its exhibitions and its participation in the program 
has contributed in large measure to the success of 
this conference— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Education 
Association here recognize the continued support of 
the “Ship” and other commercial exhibitors present. 
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WHEREAS, the unified efforts of the Officers and 
Council of the National Art Education Association, 
and most particularly of its president, Charles M. 
Robertson have admirably and effectively guided 
the affairs of the Association— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the members of the National 
Art Education Association express their apprecia- 
tion of the dynamic leadership and direction en- 
joyed by the Association. 


WHEREAS, the Executive Secretary of the National 
Art Education Association, Dr. Ralph G. Beelke has 
demonstrated remarkable ability in so competently 
serving as liaison between the four regionals of the 
Association— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Education 
Association express its strong endorsement of his 
highly successful and inspiring incumvency in this 
office. 


WHEREAS, the Honorable Frank Thompson, Jr., 
Congressman from the 14th District, New Jersey, 
has been recognized as a national leader who has 
made an outstanding contribution to American art 
education— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Education 
Association acknowledge its debt of gratitude for 
his effort in behalf of the arts. 


WHEREAS, it is the responsibility of the National 
Art Education Association to be cognizant of and 
actively support federal legislation pertaining to the 
arts— 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Education 
Association strongly urge that the present Congress 
take favorable action on the following Bills currently 
submitted or pending: 

HR 4172—A bill to provide for the establishment 
of a Federal Advisory Council on the 


Arts 

S 741—Senate measure identical to the above 
House Bill 

S 785—National Cultural Development Act 

S 936—United States Arts Foundation 

S 743—Expanded National Cultural Exchange 
Program 

HR 4173—Expanded National Cultural Exchange 

Program 


RH 4175—Architectural Design and Works of Art 
for Federal Buildings 
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HR 3939—Federal Buildings and Works of Art in 
the District of Columbia 
HR 2537—Importation of Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Materials 
HR = 10—Tax Legislation of Concern to the Arts 
or Artists 
S 742—Preservation of Historic Sites, Build- 
ings, Works of Art 
S 744—National Portrait Gallery and Collection 
of Fine Arts 
HR 6105—Federal and State Policies regarding the 
Arts 


WHEREAS, in accord with the recommendation of the 
State Directors of Art Education that funds under 
the National Defense Education Act be expanded 
so that the arts can become “a vital part of the 
human experience for many more boys and girls” 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Education 
Association be recorded as supporting the above 
recommendation. 


WHEREAS, the Peace Corps will serve as a witness 
of American culture to many parts of the world— 

BE IT RESOLVED and recorded that the National 
Art Education Association urges that Specialists in 
the Arts be included in this program to insure cul- 
tural progress in the countries visited by the Peace 
Corps to demonstrate the culture of our nation 
which they represent. 


WHEREAS, the National Art Education Association 
has suffered serious loss through the passing of a 
number of its members, national leaders in art edu- 
cation, since its last biennial conference— 


BE IT RESOLVED that, noting among others, the 
passing of Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, Head of the le- 
partment of Art Education, Pennsylvania State Ui- 
versity and Dr. George K. Ross, Professor of Art 
Education, New York University, the National Art 
Education Association, mindful of the vital cont: i- 
bution and inspiration of these members, offers \\s 
grateful and lasting recognition and remembran «. 


WHEREAS, the individual members of the Associ :- 
tion in their art education endeavors througho it 
our nation are striving to develop a demand f{.r 
and a capacity to produce quality and excellence 
our culture— 


BE IT RESOLVED that the National Art Educaticn 
Association commend, encourage and strengthen t!.e 
individual members who implement the objectiv:s 
of the National Art Education Association and brinz 
these back to the Regional, State and Local levels. 


Billie Greene 

Walter M. Johnson 

Phyllis Burkle Nelson 

Olga M. Schubkegel 

Robert L. Bertolli, Chairman 


VINCENT LANIER from page 8 


need a generation of giants to fulfill the conglomerate 
expectation. To be an artist, a scholar, or a teacher of 
stature, who contributes significantly to the community 
is a full time job, requiring dedication, industry, and 
most of each working day, to say nothing of the con- 
siderable ability involved. To succeed in being even 
two of these three separate persons is so rare as to be 
noteworthy in history. To be all three would be 
decidedly unusual. 

If it is a question of what we need in art education, 
I propose that we need not artist-teachers or even 
artist-scholar-teachers, but better teachers, more con- 
cerned with the welfare of their pupils as persons 
rather than as artists. 

6. As far as the role of art in human growth is 
concerned, all of the quotations present ideas which 
might be fruitful areas for investigation. There can 
be little doubt that the visual arts provide several 
specific benefits to those who work with or view them. 
However, to exaggerate beyond reason and without 
even the most tenuous historical evidence, is to destroy 
the credulity of those who wish to support the visual 
arts in our culture. Let us take Sir Herbert Read’s 
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thesis as an example. In several articles, as well as in 
Education Through Art, Read proposes that the act of 
art (and, apparently, only the arts) provides insight 
into the nature of moral good, and that, therefore, 
esthetic experience contains moral training. 

This is unquestionably a fascinating and colorful 
idea, but its construction is fraught with difficulties on 
many levels. On the philosophical level, one might 
correctly raise the question of metaphysical position. 
It would be at least awkward, and probably impossible. 
to reach Read’s thesis from any position other than 
that of the idealist. Indeed, the last sentence of the 
quotation cited here clearly states this orientation. 
Whatever the historical merits of idealism, its present 
day public stature is severely limited. To postulate a 
transcendental universe of spiritual substance depends 
upon an intuitional rather than an empirical premise. 
and is, therefore, an argument capable only of individ- 
ual rather than of public judgment. No matter how 
personally desirable this type of position may be, it is 
totally inappropriate to public or social structures such 
as education. For how can we decide the accuracy 
of one individual’s intuition except by the yardstick 
of another individual’s intuition? And if two individ- 
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ual judgments differ, how do we decide which one 
is correct, or more clearly representative of the world 
around us? We are left with the intolerable alter- 
natives of accepting either any man’s analysis of a 
social problem based on intuitional assertions, or only 
one man’s analysis based on his intuitional assertion. 
The way out of this dilemma is, of course, to subject 
all analyses to the test of experience, denying those 
assertions which cannot be substantiated empirically. 


On a practical level, Read’s concept suggests some 
difficulties as well. If esthetic experience involves moral 
training, it follows that those individuals in history 
most closely associated with esthetic production should 
exhibit the highest level of moral behavior in their 
personal lives. Even a cursory examination of the 
history of the arts provides ample evidence to refute 
such an idea. The anti-Semitism of Degas, the calcu- 
lated brutality of Richard Strauss, the tavern brawling 
of Carravaggio, the carping envy of Wagner, the dis- 
soluteness of Toulouse-Lautrec; all of these (and the 
list is probably endless) seem to indicate a very differ- 
ent picture. It would seem that artists, like other men 
of their level of intelligence and productivity, have no 
singular insight into the nature of the good. 

It may be argued that other social forces shaping 
the behavior of-the individual tended to mitigate the 
artist’s confronted knowledge of morality. This merely 
raises an additional objection. If esthetic experience 
reveals moral knowledge only in a moral social con- 
text, of what use the arts as tutors of ethics when 
the goal has already been reached? 


Worst of all, conceiving of morality as based on 
“the harmony and rhythm inherent in nature” implies 
an absolutism incompatible with the history of moral 
standards. The experience of humanity indicates that 
morality is the changing image of human values rather 
than a fixed point, or series of points, in a static reflec- 
tion of some transcendental pattern. 


Each one of these concepts of value has similar 
weaknesses. Space prohibits a complete discussion of 
each idea, nor are all of them used simultaneously in 
the arena of public discussion. However, there are 
other concepts of value in art (undocumented in this 
article) requiring consideration. It is often stated, 
for example, that art activity, when properly pro- 
moted, develops creativity. Though rarely admitted 
openly, many in the field mean by this statement that 
ONLY art activity develops creativity, or that art 
develops creativity IN GREATER MEASURE than 
any other human activity. 

First of all, we in art education should carefully 
heed the recent warning of Harold Taylor: “We need 
to face the fact that there is a great deal of romantic 
nonsense talked about what the practice of the creative 
arts does and can do for humanity and the country 
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at large.”’® Secondly, it might be well for us to curb 
our enthusiastic loyalty to art in favor of some simple 
common sense. Is creativity so uncommon or im- 
plausible within all the many other areas of human 
action? Is it so impossible for one to be creative in 
mathematics, or chemistry, or history, or even teach- 
ing, for that matter? And is the nature of creativity in 
art so different from creativity in other fields? What- 
ever the mechanism of creativity involves, it is obvi- 
ously part of many other human actions aside from 
the arts. In fact, it would seem to be the only way 
we can account for many of the giant strides in the 
accumulation of knowledge as well as in the produc- 
tion of beauty. 


Another facet of emphasis related to the above ideas 
is that the creative attitude can be generalized. so that 
the individual who develops a creative approach to 
art activity will be able to transfer this orientation to 
another form of human effort, or to any or many 
other such forms. Assuming this generalization to be 
true,’’ why is it not equally true that the development 
of a creative attitude in other activities will transfer 
to art and induce greater creativity in our field? I 
think it is safe to suggest that it is not the development 
of creativity that is unique in art education. 

Another type of value concept concerns the function 
of art as the supreme (and, perhaps, sole) standard 
bearer of culture. It is said, for example,’* that because 
art is not a consistent school requirement, and because 
it is not taught by specialists (presumably on the ele- 
mentary level, since it is taught by specialists on the 
secondary level), our national culture is slipping into 
a decline. 

Now there are many ways of probing this problem. 
First of all, let us examine the concept of our “popu- 
lar cultural decadence”. In order for there to be a 
decadence or decline necessitating “renewal”. there 
must have been a prior condition of a higher level of 
culture involving, as this conception of culture ob- 
viously does, a popular concern with the arts. One does 
not have to be a student of American history to realize 
that we have never had any such high level of culture, 
in terms of that definition. There has been no sudden 
or gradual shifting of public interest away from the 
arts. It simply never existed in any substantial meas- 
ure. If anything, we have been witnessing a slow and 
even somewhat steady awakening of such an interest 
in the last several years. Therefore, to blame the 


15. Harold Taylor, Art and the Intellect, New York: Com- 
mittee on Art Education, Museum of Modern Art, 1960, 


p. 36. 

16. V. Lowenfeld and K. Beittel, “Interdisciplinary Criteria 
in the Arts and Sciences: A Progress Report,” Research 
in Art Education, Ninth Yearbook of the National Art 
Education Association, (Washington, D. C.: NAEA., 1959) 
p. 43. 

17. As an example of this kind of assertion, see the Conant 
quotation on p. 2. 
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schools’ lack of specialized instruction for contributing 
to what does not in fact exist, makes not much sense. 
If however, what is meant is that by obtaining better 
art teaching in the elementary schools we can assist 
in enlarging and intensifying a growing popular cul- 
ture, that is another idea entirely, and one with which, 
save for the specialization of instruction at the elemen- 
tary level, I can agree. 


But this is not what is said. Not only is it claimed 
that art experiences in the early years of our nation’s 
children can promote a more vigorous and more wide- 
spread culture, but that not to have it is to “seriously 
handicap” our children. One could hardly disagree 
that response to the visual arts or expression in them 
is a desirable human experience. That those who do 
not have such experiences are “seriously handicapped” 
is something else again. Assuming that the visual arts 
have no strangle hold on creativity, esthetic experi- 
ence, or culture, how serious can this handicap really 
be? 

I suppose I can be accused of quibbling. I hasten 
to concur in the opinion that art activities should be 
included in the elementary curriculum. | cannot object 
if some greater than usual allotment of time for art 
is demanded. | agree that the teaching of art must be 
improved. But | reject the arrogant viewpoint that 
without the visual arts an individual becomes some 
sort of cripple. Let us put the shoe on the other foot 
and ask ourselves if each one of us is not similarly 
limited in his experience of other significant areas 
of human effort or of human culture? And if this is 
so, (as it must be unless we exaggerate the hyphenized 
conglomerates to a point of utter absurdity) let us ask 
ourselves just how seriously we are handicapped. Cer- 
tainly to have had or to be having experiences in 
many other phases of culture (in the broad sense) 
would be eminently desirable. It is reasonable to pre- 
sume, however, that the lack of any one of these ex- 
periences has not nor is likely to warp anyone’s life. 

The arts do provide us with a better life, but the 
world does not stop without them. In fact, at this point 
in man’s history, | might well wish that men develop 
greater political insight, even if need be at the expense 
of esthetic growth. For what use our richly endowed 
museums and libraries unless there are people left to 
see them? 


The most serious consequence of this total approach 
(to assert the absolute uniqueness of art) is to under- 
mine, if not to eliminate, the entire professional area 
of art education. If the vital component in the prepara- 
tion of teachers who handle art is “significant produc- 
tion in at least one art medium’, then it is the fine 
arts that must be given priority and seniority in his 
training. It is a very short and entirely reasonable step 
from this position to a rejection of the necessity for art 
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education courses per se, particularly when one admits 

in practice that the art specialist can teach children 

without knowing them to any appreciable extent in- 
dividually. 

I think the gravity of this attitude in our field should 
be obvious as soon as the confusion of ideas has b:en 
clarified. What is being suggested, in effect, i+ a 
return to the traditional dominance of subject « is- 
ciplines. Twenty years or more of conceptualizati on, 
research, and classroom experience can easily be 
stripped away from art education. Art education a. a 
professional area, including the practice of teach og 
art in the schools, and the development of theory as 
a “field of inquiry”,’* can have no individual iden: ty 
unless it remains distinctly separate from the fine a's. 
The relationship between the two areas is close a id 
clear. The difference between the two must be mi le 
clear as well. The primary goal of art is the producti on 
of esthetic visual objects. The primary goal of rt 
education is the development of people in and throu :h 
their esthetic and productive visual experiences. \s 
long as art is seen as an absolutely unique human : x- 
perience, it is the production of art which will be the 
paramount consideration of art in the schools, rather 
than its proper concern with the development of 
people. 

Unless art is truly “. . . an outlet towards regions 
which are not ruled by time and space”,’® to which 
only the specially initiated have access, there is no 
reason or merit to the concept of artist-teacher (or 
artist-scholar-teacher), the insistence on elementary 
art specialists, or the proliferation of untested, and in 
some cases, unreasonable concepts of + «ive in art. | 
prefer to believe that “esthetic emotio. - thus some- 
thing distinctive and yet not cut off by a chasm from 
other and natural human experiences . . .”,*” and that 
the creation and appreciation of the visual arts are 
valuable as ends in themselves and as one part of the 
total growth of young people. 

18. June McFee, “Research in Art Education”, Studies in Art 
Education, National Art Education Association, Vol. 2, 
No. 1 (Fall 1960) p. 18. 

19. Marcel Duchamp, from the film Wisdom, produced by the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


20. John Dewey, Art as Experience, (New York: Minton, 
Balch and Co.) 1934, p. 78. 
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NEWS 


Pittsburgh High School 
Students Visit National Gallery 


A four-day trip by air to Washington, D. C., is the 
reward won by fifteen Pittsburgh high school students 
for writing outstanding art essays. The National Gal- 
lery of Art has allocated $1700 for the trip, May 18-21. 
Funds to support the entire program have been sup- 
plied by The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 


Trust. 


The winners, in the company of an art teacher and 
aii English teacher, left Greater Pittsburgh Airport, 
Thursday, May 18. The National Gallery, whose direc- 
tor is John Walker, a native of Pittsburgh, will be 
host for a complete viewing of the famous art collec- 
tion in the nation’s capital. 


Several months ago this unique project was de- 
\eloped for students with the combined help of the 
National Gallery, librarians, teachers, directors and 
supervisors of art and English. The National Gallery 
provided slides, prints, a fine art library to each 
school, and the Encyclopaedia Britannica film, “Time 
Enough to See a World,” which was shown to 15,000 
city students. 


This was followed by a month of intensive research 
by those students who were going on with the project. 
They studied their favorite artists, their paintings, 
relating them to the period in which they were pro- 
duced, to the particular genius of the artists, and to 
themselves. 


Finally, each student wrote in class without notes 
on his particular field of interest. Three hours were 
allowed for composing the essays. The number of 
students who actually participated in each high schos! 
varied from three to forty, and from these the fifteen 
winners were selected. 


SUID’s Creative Arts Week 


“Science is akin to music, art, sculpture and _ re- 
ligion,” James A. Van Allen, professor and head of 
The State University of Iowa physics department, 
has said. 

This kinship was recognized and explored during 
Creative Arts Week at SUI when Van Allen spoke on 
“The Creative Mind of Science.” 

Creative Arts Week, held May 8-11 at SUI, pre- 
sented lowa-produced music, art works, poetry and 
drama. Significant events included presentations of 
writing from the Writers Workshop, an Iowa art ex- 
hibit, presentations of music written by SUI students 
and two dramatic productions. 

“Science and the arts are things people like to do,” 
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notes Van Allen, one of the nation’s foremost space 
scientists. “The essence of science is one of learning 
and of understanding. The practice of science is more 
of an art. 


“It is subjective. It is done by humans. The outcome 
is objective because it must withstand the test from 
all the people of the world. But at the frontier of a 
science, the effort is subjective, intuitive, controver- 
sial, sometimes courageous, often misdirected, often 
inconclusive and often plain wrong.” 

Van Allen is internationally known for his discovery 
of two bands of radiation which encirclue the globe 
and which now bears his name. He is the prime mover 
of SUI’s space research program, which has seen the 
successful launching of lowa-made instruments in five 


satellites and three deep-space probes sent up by 
the U.S. 


NEA Sees 102.000 June Graduates 
Teaching School in the Fall 


If all of the eligible teachers graduating in the 
class of ’61 were to take jobs in the classroom, the 
nation’s schools would be enriched by 139,061 new 
teachers this Fall. 


However, the Fourteenth Annual National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report released recently by the 
Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, gives a more realistic picture of what can be 
expected. It indicates that prospects for relief from the 
nationwide teacher shortage remain unchanged. 

Highlights from the report show: 


The 139,061 graduates who will be eligible to teach 
represent a 6.8 percent increase over the 130,203 who 
were eligible last year. Of these, there will be 85,427 
prepared to teach in high school—an increase of 10.1 
percent over last year—and only 53,634 prepared to 
teach in elementary school—an increase of just 1.9 
percent. 


The “realistic new supply” totals about 102,000 
teachers with approximately 58,000 going into the 
high schools and 44,000 going into elementary schools. 
This is based on experience which indicates that only 
68 percent of the newly qualified high-school and 
about 82 percent of the newly qualified elementary 
school teachers will actually enter classroom service in 
September. 

While the distribution of newly eligible candidates 
among the high-school teaching fields remains out of 
balance with the needs, the trend for the past three 
years has been favorable—an increasing proportion of 
the new supply is in the fields of greatest shortage. 
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(The promised gain in foreign language teachers is 
greatest, up 26.5 percent from last year; in new ma‘h 
teachers, 18.2 percent; science teachers, 15.9 percen’ ; 
and English, 14.7 percent. All of these are abov -- 
average increases. ) 

The most notable losses will be in the new supp 
of librarians, down 10.1 percent while below avera; « 
increases are indicated in music, 6.1 percent; induv - 
trial arts, 5.8 percent; home economics, 3.7 percen : 
and commerce, 3.5 percent. 

The imbalance in the division between high-scho | 
teachers and elementary-school teachers, noted ov + 
the past five years, is further extended. The elementa: 
outnumber the high-school teaching positions by abo | 
8 to 5, yet more teachers are preparing for high-scho | 
positions than are preparing for elementary posts. T! : 
report also emphasizes the fact that one-fourth of tl : 
present 850,000 elementary-school teachers are ni: | 
college graduates; many thousands seriously lack tl : 
necessary preparation. 

In all, the report shows that for several years, th 
total number of new teachers employed has just abou 
accounted for replacements and expanded enrollment: 
The limited supply of new teachers, however, has n« ' 
made possible any relief from overcrowding and hal). 
day sessions, the addition of needed educational sery . 
ices, or the replacement of unprepared persons 

The four-part report includes information fro: 
every college and university in which students ma) 
qualify for teaching certificates and data from loca! 
school districts and state departments of education. 

Comprehensive tables give state-by-state break 
downs on the preparation of teachers and the fields in 
which they prepared. For the first time, the report 
shows the new graduates prepared in each state to 
teach the Russian language. 

Note: Copies of Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools, 1961 may be ordered from Publications-Sales 
Division, National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copy, $1. Order by 
stock No. 43-581. 


Faculty Grants at Stephens 

The first of an annual series of Stephens Faculty 
Grants to promote faculty development and encourage 
significant projects which will contribute to the edu- 
cational program of Stephens College was announced 
recently by Dr. Seymour A. Smith, president of 
Stephens. 

The grants are provided by Stephens College. In 
encouraging the teaching faculty in summer projects 
for research and study, the grant program will enable 
Stephens to use the results from such projects for 
further enrichment of the education of students at 
the College. It also will contribute substantially to 
the further professional growth of faculty members. 
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Projects for which such grants will be made may 
include research and writing for publication, field 
studies in areas of primary professional concern, ex- 
perimentation with or preparation of new teaching 
materials, or independent work or study in any of the 
creative arts. Each grant will cover basic costs for 
the projects and provide a stipend for the recipient. 

For the first year of such projects, President Smith 
announced, five faculty members have been awarded 
grants to be used this summer. Two were in art. 

The recipients and their projects are: 

William Freund, art faculty member, who will ex- 
periment with and develop aqueous-emulsion painting 
techniques to be used in teaching. Mr. Freund will 
al-o engage in a study of “image of man” as it relates 
to art forms. He will work on this creative project this 
summer in Northern Michigan. A painting which will 
result from his summer project will be presented to 
Siephens College. 

Russell Green, chairman of the art department, who 
will study for two months in Spain and Italy. The 
results of his study will be a set of paintings of a single 
subject by Mr. Green in several historical styles, to 
be used by Stephens in teaching art and humanities. 
In addition, Mr. Green will be purchasing prints and 
other art materials to be used by the Humanities divi- 
sion in Stephens College courses. He particularly will 
be seeking a piece of Spanish sculpture for purchase 
by the College for classroom study use. 

Similar grants will be made to faculty members in 
succeeding years as part of the College’s continuing 
program of encouraging creative and scholarly work 
by teachers. 


Richard H. Heindel 
Elected President of 
Pratt Institute 


Dr. Heindel has had a most distinguished career in 
education and government. He will be coming to 
Pratt from the Presidency of Wagner College on Staten 
Island, a post he has held since 1958. Prior to that, 
he was Vice-Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
where he also served as Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences and as Professor of History and Govern- 
ment. Other posts he has held include that of Deputy 
Director of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization Staff of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, and Professional Staff Associate with 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

A graduate of Harvard College, A.B. class of 1933, 
Dr. Heindel received from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the M.A. degree in 1934 and, as a Penfield 
Fellow, the Ph.D. degree in 1938. He was awarded 
the Litt.D. degree by Wagner College in 1957, pri- 
marily for his work in the development of U.S. infor- 
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mation libraries abroad. 

He has also taught at the University of Penns; |- 
vania, Pennsylvania State University, and Drexel | - 
stitute. During the war, he served as Director of t!¢ 
American Library in the American Embassy in Lo \- 
don, and in 1946 organized and became the first Chi { 
of the Division of Libraries and Institutes of the D -- 
partment of State. From 1940 to 1955, he was a Fell \ 
of the Library of Congress. 

Active in local and national affairs, Dr. Heind | 
currently is a member of the executive committee  [{ 
the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO and chai - 
man of its 1964 World’s Fair committee, and is ser - 
ing on the national advisory committee on foreis 
languages of the U.S. Office of Education. For sever 
years he was a member of the Conference Board | 
Associated Research Councils’ committee handlir : 
Fulbright scholar exchanges. He.is a director of tl : 
Paderewski Foundation, the Buffalo Fine Arts Aca: - 
emy and Chamber Music Society, and a member « 
the American Historical Association, the America 
Political Science Association—serving on its commi - 
tee on international cultural relations, the board « 
education of the United Lutheran Synod of New Yor}. 
the Association for Higher Education, Phi Sigm. 
Kappa and Phi Beta Kappa. Author of numerou; 
books and articles, Dr. Heindel’s special field of stud 
is the American influence abroad. 
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Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


MARYLAND 


Professional training in all areas of Art 
and Art Education. Rinehart School of 
Sculpture. BFA, MFA, and Diploma. 
Established 1826. Write: Registrar, 
Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 
17, 


INSTITUTE 


MI 


CHOUINARD 


ART INSTITUTE 


Professional school of art and design. BFA and Certificate 
programs in Advertising, Industrial & Interior Design, 
Fashion Design, Drawing & Painting, Film Arts, Illustration. 
Distinguished faculty. Coed. Day, evening, Saturday classes. 

ber Nat’! Assoc. Schools of Art. 


Scholarships. 
Free Catalog: Studio 3 
743 S. Grand View St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


TRAINING 


reining Ceramics 


Graphics Weaving 
Industrial Design Textile Design 
Interior Design Silversmithing 
Advertising Enomeling | 

mM 


Teacher 


DIPLOMAS: DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS - CATALOG ON 
Write: of Admissions, 11141 East Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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Los Magtles’ public Library 
Serials Division 
630 W. Sth St. 


INTERNATIONAL DESIGN CONFERENCE IN ASPEN, COLORADO, USA JUNE 18/24, 1961 


“We propose to examine the broad and fascinating area of man's development as a problem-solving animal; to 


discuss the various forces that, acting upon man, have enabled him to develop the skills and acquire the knowledge 


with which he has fashioned his environment and overcome its obstacles. We shall have people from various 
disciplines and arts who will discuss their attitudes about these matters and how these ideas relate to their own 
endeavors. We anticipate that the conferees will find ample opportunity to question and relate their own 


activities in the light of the discussions by the speakers.” Herbert Pinzke/IDCA Program Chairman, 1961 


For further information contact: James Cross, General Membership Chairman, 9744 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif./W.M. de Majo, European Membership Chairman, 33 Jubilee P!., London SW 3, Eng. 
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